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ENTERED AT THE BOSTON POSTOFFICE AS SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER and conscientious. It is not enough merely to 


= glance at or even to read these pot-boiler maga- 


CONTENTS : veka PaGt zines. The student who writes to make money 
— ro - RITE TO Sige: Tee oe ~ +4 177 should pick out two or three publications which 
om sy oe _ is j biaioii = " _ 1g he is determined to sell to and read every story 
EDITORIAL. ‘ , 18 in several issues, reproduce the plot of each in 
Why Do Editors Object to Having Authors a hundred words or so, and every once in a 
LireRARY SwHop' TaAtk : 181 then write down his discoveries, formulate 
Persistence in Sending Out Manuscripts 18 what each editor wants, and every day befor 
Tue Manuscript MARKE o beginning work consider these conclusio1 
ag eh rg 186 _ Gc. fet = As for the story ideas themselves this 1s 
LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS g the hardest thing to give advice about, it 
News AND NOorTES 87 success seems to come soonest to thos 


—— combine original ideas without getting 
i th 


HOW TO WRITE TO SELL. wway from 


more standardized subject mat- 
ter which most of these magazines adher: 


Study of the magazines will disclose, in most 


Most of us will agree that there are no short cases, an extremely narrow range of subje 
cuts to attaining the highest literary success ee Si ciatiate dition aan lite ome 
there is only to live hard, study hard, work type of plot repeated over and over, with on! 
hard, and hope that the gods will send us in superficial variations in characters and back 
spiration when we most need it. High art 


grounds. The sooner you discover precisely 
the last analysis, is the most sincere selt- : 


' vhat these standardized patterns are and h 
expression and often involves rather complet eg ee See alan a: tellin 
oO ar) t to g . » $ sembDianc 
indifference as to whether the public is inter os , : ; 
originality le sooner “ceed 
. ' : ty, the ooner you will succeed 
ested or not and whether it pays or not. No The same thing can be said with r ‘ 
S« Lilltle < « ul regard 
so with the strictly popular stories, writtet the pot-boiler characters. Truth to lif 
4 hic < >. ‘) i 
; the sole Nose . selline the a1) arn e.8 ’ ‘ J 
with the sole purpose o1 selling them and earn writing for these magazines is less import 
we iy cnet ome [here are short cuts to” than truth to certain particular fictioni 
achieving this purpose and here are some ol types which the editors favor. These ch 
Wilictl t it » « . ics nat 
them :— ters must not be copied from printed stories 
In W riting popular sentimentalized stories or nor should they be hopelessly wooden : th 
at ‘“ of nn a : a3 3 Rios : ‘ : y 
action “thrillers,” the main thing for th must have a real or specious breath of life 
writer to fix his attention on is his market them. In most cases this breath of lif 
. ‘ he public ts by re ’ . . 
He must study what the public wants by read given not by any depth of psychological 
. ing é » public : : ‘rience in l . ] : : 

n what the pu " buys. Experience in help pretation but by singling out physical manner- 
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shown me that such study must be persistent — diyidually 
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As to literary quality, the main desideratum 
with the editors of these magazines is action 
The stories must be told with verbs rather than 


adjectives. The style that succeeds is wigor- 
ous, swift, dare-devilish. The story must 
move along breathlessly from the very first 


paragraph. Errors in syntax and rhetorical 


elegance will be easily forgiven by these editors 
if you can catch this vigorous, pell-mell spirit 


of “ movie ”-like speed of action. ( This pre- 
mainly to the so 
Western, detective 


storv demands 


reters 


scription of course 
4 alled 


story 


adventure, action, 
The sentimentatized lov 
a somewhat different style.) 
Success with pot-boilers demands that cot 
ventional morality be adhered to in all situa 


tions depicted. This means that w 


arises as to whether the hero is doing what 
right or wrong, the answer must be not that 
which you yourself, the author, would nec 
sarily make but must be on the basis of th 
ideas < f morality held Dy the litera pr 
letariat 

Your story must contain no complexities, 
protundities, or even puzzlements, and should 
be understood by the average child of fourteen 
vears or younger. It must be remembered 


that there are at least ten million adults in th 


L'nited States who cannot even read 


Lastly, it would pay the student who wishes 


to sell quickly, even for modest returns, to 
learn something about plot-building technique. 
Such knowledge may be dispensed with by the 
pure self-expressionist, but in the measure that 
selling is a purpose of the artist, technique be- 
comes important. It is a comparatively easy 
thing to learn, being about the only thing about 
writing that can be learned by systematic study. 
Only by some technical mastery is it possible 


to take a few excellent plot ideas and keep 


writing them over and over. Since this in- 
volves economy of effort, time and money 
spent on such study pays. 


If your ambition is to sell to high-class 


agazines, your attention, at least at the be- 


inning, should be focussed mainly on your- 
self, your own impressions and beliefs ; if your 
purpose is to sell to the cheaper magazines, 
vour attention should be focussed mainly on 
secret Of suc 


ur market his is the chiet 


cess with the pot-boiler—an accurate aim at 


a specified target. If you can do this and re- 


pla ( 


e with the 


your high ideals of what stories ought to 


ideals of those who read the 


thrillers,” if you will be ordinarily patient 
ind industrious, you can succeed and rather 


ickly Thomas H, Uzzell. 


PLOT OR CHARACTERS TO START. 


One age-old problem in the writing I the best results. Though this may appear i> 
short stories concerns the importance ot char- be begging the question, attempting to satisfy 


plot. Some authorities insist that 


acter and 


plot is the thing ; that it should be considered 
first before dropping in suitable characters t 
make the complication Others hold that 
character is the vital element, and that plot 
should follow and unfold naturally in terms 
of the actors 


Co me it seems not a questi 


] 


eed, or desirability betwee hese two 1m 


rather, 


character and plot t 


elements ; the method to us« 


both 


portant 


in deriving give 


each individual taste without taking a definite 
stand, it is not. There is a very exact need ; 
and it seems to me that character supplies it, 
rather than plot. This does not signify, how- 
ever, that plot is of little value. It attempts 


to show that the beginning of all action, emo- 


tional expression, mental impression, and 
finally, complication which is plot — lies in 
character. 

There can be no story — genuine story 
unless living hearts and minds are at work 
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in some principal incident ; and this predomi- 
nating incident must concern a creature that 
feels, experiences and thinks to some extent. 
Whether it be a story of person or one of ani- 
mal, the living “character” must be present 
for the starting point of plot before the mere 
situation can grow into complication. What 
this Whither lead? It 
grows away from the discussion of whether a 


does mean? does it 
definite line of value shall be drawn between 
character and plot, and leads to the search for 
a method character shall take its 
necessary principal’ position with plot — also 


whereby 


very necessary —in order to serve the logical 
purpose for which it was made. 

How may this seemingly desirable arrange- 
First of all it 
recognizes that character, the human element, 


ment of elements be attained ? 


is the beginning of all the incidents of life. 
There can be this 


existence to the 


motive 
story. It 


no story without 


power to give 
recognizes the importance of plot. To be sure, 
there must be one in a genuine short story. 
Tales, sketches, and other fictive forms may 
depend on incident, impression, or on the de- 
lineation of character, rather than on plot. But 
a short story must contain a problem of some 
sort, and it must be the problem of a single, 
preéminent character. Thus are the two ele- 
ments woven closely together, with character 
of greater importance in that the most logical 
and satisfying plot can be evolved only from 
character. It is a question of how to gain this 


balance, which alone can 


proper bring emo- 
tional power and appeal ; and how to gain 
unity through balance and plausibility. The 


answer seems quite simple. 
Seek a char- 


must concern 


\t the start, then, forget plot. 


acter, for the story some one, 


definite and attractive ; and herein is where 
most young writers fail: they will not be- 


come acquainted with the character. It is not 
enough to know his name, the color of his 
hair, and where he lives. One surely must 


search the records of his mind and heart and 
family history. After one has become familiar 
with the character’s physical, mental, moral, 
and spiritual being ; after one knows his age, 
looks, traits, manner of speech, gestures, 
method of dressing and living, his place of 
abode, his family and ancestors — every last 


information, — then, and 
then only, is it time to plan the story. 

Take yourself, the reader, for 
Your name is John Doe. You live on the 
“ Hill” in Elmhurst, with your wife and one 
child. You are tall, thin, and with blue eyes 
and black hair. 
and ride to town in a flivver. 


conceivable bit of 


example. 


You work in a broker’s office 
You are nervous 
and worried ; your health is poor, but you are 
ambitious for your family’s sake. 
of fine 


You come 
You 


have certain ideas on religion, social affairs, 


stock ; though of poor parents. 


morals, and on material things. You possess 
definite traits, whims, beliefs ; and you are in 
the habit of certain gestures and of 
that 
irom top to 


making 


speaking in this or way. In short, you 


know yourself bottom of your 


physical, mental, moral, and spiritual being. 


That is character, and that is the thoroughness 
with which a writer should know his chief 


actor. 
Now 


which you wish to place in your story. 


decide on the one single impression 
There 
a problem that concerns the 
main incident in the life of John Doe. Shall 
it be a story of love ; of revenge ; of hatred 

of thrift ; of 


one of thrift, in this case. 


must be one 


of what? Let it be 
Now that you are 
John Doe, and 
have decided to place him in a situation of 
thrift That 
is plot, and plot more attractive and convinc- 


sacrifice ; 


’ 


thoroughly acquainted with 


simply do so, and let him act. 


ing than any makeshift you can invent. 

John Doe, being as and who is he, can react 
in only one way to this problem of thrift. You 
have plot. Yes ; powerful and logical. There 
can be no other complication in view of the 
that 
hurst ; has this or that ancestry, beliefs, traits, 


fact John Doe is so old ; lives in 


and so on without end. First consider char- 
acter : but do not dream about it from a dis- 
tance. Dig down into the past ; acquire the 


future of John 


and 


present ; and work out the 


Doe’s life through every twist phase. 
Then decide on the theme, motif, problem, im- 
- whatever you may wish to name it 
and let the plot unfold. 


Every genuine short story must concern the 


pression 


big incident in the life of a chief character, in 
terms of some unified impression. 


Hartrorp, Conn. George Boardman Potter. 
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Vor. XXXVI. DeEceMBER, 19 No. 1 
Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted fo 


THE WRITER 


invited to join in making it a medium of. mu 


Readers of the magazine ark 


tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of Tut 
WRITER are always open for any one whi 
has anything helpful and practical to say 
Articles should be closely condensed : the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words 


> 
. . 


Why is it that editors generally object 
having an author send them several manu- 
scripts — especially poem manuscripts at 
An editor, 


opening an envelope and finding in it the 


’ 


once? There is no doubt they 





manuscripts of several poems, involuntarily 
heaves a sigh and starts to read them with a 
prejudice against the author which it takes a 
very good poem indeed to overcome. Why? 
If the same poems were submitted to the 
ume editor at intervals of a week or so, one 
ifter another, he would read them as they 
ame, forming his judgment in favor or 


against, and perhaps not remembering after 
reading them all that he had seen more than 


by the same author — for, as 


manuscript 
ile, it is the manuscript and not the author 
} 


which or in whom the editor takes an 


nterest. Why, then, should he object to read- 


g all the manuscripts at once? 


It would be interesting if a number of edi- 


rs would give their answers to this question. 
Is it because an editor wants only a. writer’s 
best, and prefers to have the writer select that 
one of his poems, for instance, which he re- 
gards as the best, and offer that alone? An 
answer to that is that writers are proverbially 
nable to determine the real value of their 
»wn work, and that the poem that the writer 
might regard as his best the editor might not 
like, while there might be another poem in 
Is it be- 
cause manuscripts submitted are generally bad, 


the bunch that would appeal to him 


that when an editor gets several manu- 
scripts at once from a would-be contributor 
e is oppressed with the feeling that he has a 
half-dozen manuscripts to read with a small 
chance of finding a good one in the lot? Per- 
haps there is some reason for this feeling. It 
s easier to endure our misfortunes when they 
come singly, and editors know from sad ex- 
perience that they are lucky if they find one 
cood poem in a bundle of ten. Is it because 
it gives an editor a poor idea of a poet to find 
hat he has so many unplaced manuscripts on 
and? Writers may well consider this idea. 


Will the editors who read this tell writers 
what they think about the matter? There are 
many writers who would like to know. 


7 
4 * 


[he guiding principle of THe Writer, as its 
readers know, has always been to urge writers 
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to do their best work and let the financial re- 
ward take care of itself. There are, however, 
some writers who are compelled to boil the 
pot, and for these the suggestions in the article 
in this number by Mr. Uzzell, a literary critic 
who has handled many manuscripts, will be of 
value. 


“ Don't write down to children,” says David 
Cory who in the last ten years has been 
writing for newspapers daily short stories for 
children, besides giving thousands of talks to 
children in schools and over the radio, and who 
in the last 
than 


three months has received 


two thousand letters 


more 
from children ad- 
dressed to “ Uncle Dave” —“ but get on their 
mental level, and talk to them naturally about 
the things they know about. Find out 
they like, if you want to have them interested 


what 


An editor who has chil- 
dren of his own is most likely to know what 


in what you write. 


children want.” 


> 
* > 


Editors of children’s magazines the readers 
of which are children of various ages advise 


The 


younger children, they say, will read what is 


writers to write for the older ones. 
written for the older ones, but the older chil 
dren look with contempt on matter which they 


think they have outgrown. 


—-@ 


LITERARY SHOP TALK. 


[ This open to readers of THE 


Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 


department is 


in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 


There is a suggestion for easily discouraged 


writers in this excerpt from an optimistic 
article by Royal Brown in Hearst's Inter- 
national for December, entitled “I’m Deaf, 


gut I Don’t Look It” 
so much inspiration as interpretation — based 
The 


general belief seems, indeed, to be that God 


“ Authorship is not 
on the intensive study of one’s kind. 


sends a winged angel to sit on my shoulder 
and whisper in my ear such things as I put 
down on paper. My retort is that I'm so deaf 


I couldn’t hear the winged angel, anyway. 
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Actually, however, I feel quite certain that in 
my own case whatever talent I may have had 
to begin with would have remained dormant 
had not deafness acted like a spur upon me, 
Now and then young writers tell me of their 
discouraging experiences. They send a manu 


script out two or three times and then, be- 


cause it has not been snapped up, they quit. 
Well, so I might have done, if I could have 


turned, easily to other work ; but over me 


hung the Damocles sword of deafness. In the 
old days I sent some manuscripts out more 
than fifty times before they found a market. 
I have one famous manuscript — famous, that 
matter of which 


is, aS a personal history 


brought me in fifty-seven varieties of rejec- 


tion slips before it sold ; and then it brought 


me ten times what it would have brought 


it sold the first time out. But I simply would 


not quit. 

“Would the same dogged persistency have 
succeeded elsewhere? I cannot say from per- 
sonal experience. Yet this much is true — no 


editor can afford to buy a manuscript from 
me because [ am deaf.” 


ee 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the 
tors. Particulars as to 
should be sought 
Before submitting 
writers should examine a copy of the magazine in 


prize 
the prizes. 


conditions of 
offering 
any per i »dical, 


from those 


manuscripts to 
question. ] 
The need of the People’s Popular Monthly 


( Des 
short 


Moines, Iowa ) just now is for good 


stories — stories written with snap and 
sparkle, though this does not mean that they 
Ruth 


most of the 


slangy. Stewart, 
that 


short stories coming to the People’s Popular 


should be careless or 


the managing editor, says 
Monthly seem to be troubled with the Green- 
wich Village complex, or else they are about 
wives who have a hard time getting money 
from their husbands. Less hackneyed sub- 
jects would find a better chance of acceptance, 
and stories of about 4,000 words are prefer- 
able. 


Thrilling Tales, a new monthly magazine in 


size and contents somewhat similar to True 
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Romances and True Confessions, will be on 
sale on all newsstands early in January. The 
publishers are not planning to employ a staff 
of professional writers to manufacture “ lurid 
but will be glad t 
human interest tales with either romance, love, 


autobiographies,” examine 


sex, Western, sea, or mystery themes. Stories 


and illustrations will be reported upon im- 


mediately, and payment will be made on publi- 
cation, according to the length and quality ot 
the matter All 


dressed to the 


manuscripts should be ad 
Editorial Department, Thrilling 
Tales, Philadelphia, Penn 


Judge (627 West Forty-third street, N« 
York ) is now in the market for short, humor 
ous articles, not exceeding 250 words ; also 
short jokes and witticisms 

The Byxbee Publishing Company ( Con- 


tinental & 


publishers of the 


Bank 
National Grocer, will 
1 the publication of the 


Commercial Building, Chi- 
cago ), 
begin January 
Merchant, a magazine for distributio 
the better class of general merchants. Fort 
this magazine the editors want “ fact 
briefly, but fully and clearly told, and, if pos 
sible, accompanied by illustrations. Thes 
should tell 


general stores have done, how they did it, wh 


‘. lad Or 


stories what the proprietors of 


they did it, and whether th are 
sorry Actual figures as to cost and results 
should be furnished 1] 


Payment will be mad 
according to the worth of the article. O. F 
3yvxbee, for seven years editor 
of the 


and publishe: 
National Grocer, is the editor of the 
Walter N, 


formerly with the Mail Bag, is his assistant 


new publication, and Emerson, 


Triple-X 


market for 


Minn is in the 


( Robbinsdale, 


railroad stories, not exceeding 
15,000 words, as well as a real detective mys 
the old-fashioned kind, in 
kept 


solves the plot at the end. 


tery of which the 


reader is guessing until the detective 


The Chicago Review, a new publication 
soon to be published at 723 Oakwood boule- 
vard, Chicago, is in the market 


manuscripts 


for worthy 
anything thoroughly genuine, 


lealing with human thought and expression. 
Remuneration will be made upon a fair basis, 
but only manuscripts having real merit will 
receive remuneration, although others may be 
retained for without 


publication remunera- 


n. Thomas Francis Cassidy is the 





man- 

ng editor, and the magazine will be non- 
sectarian in every detail. 

Novelets (461 Eighth avenue, New York ) 

anis novelets, containing from 15,000 to 


18,000 words, dealing with Western scenes and 


+} 


hemes of adventure. 


In the belief that the feminine note is 


dominant one in modern life, the editors of 


Minn.) are 


attention to stories of particular 


True Confessions Robbinsdale, 


chief 
terest to women. They 


late the 


stories that 


want 


emoti nal, character-forming Te- 


actions of women as they pass through the 


and temptations of today. Such stories 


must be frank, without being crude, and be- 


uuse readers much prefer to be left 


pleasant frame of mind they ought to 1} 


happy ending 
The Texas Review, founded nine years ( 
the University of Texas, has been taken 


Methodist l niversity, 


and is now published quarterly under tl 


ver by the Southern 


ake ar 
of the Southwest Review ( Dallas, Texas 
[he magazine is in the market for articles 
poems, and, occasionally, one-act plays and 
short stories. Manuscripts should not exceed 
2,500 words. One cent a word is paid for 
prose, and proportionately more for poetry 


he editors are especially desirous of securing 


material with a distinctivel 


Western flavor 


Southwestert1 


Young’s Magazine, Droll Stories and 
Breezy Stories (709 Sixth avenue, New 
York ) are all in need of short stories. of 


trom 3,000 to 6,000 words, with a leaning to 
ward the 4,000- or 5,000-word story. The sex 
story told in the third person is sought, but 
the editor is just as ready to take the first- 
person-singular type, if it be well handled. 
The “confession” type of narrative is not 
wanted ; material must be decidedly fictional 

close-knit, direct, forward-pushing narra- 








—_— 





conclusion. The editor 
has no particular predilections about the happy 
or unhappy 


tion to a dramatic 


ending, although he feels that 


every one prefers to be “in” on something 
happy rather than to assist at a gloomy oc- 
casion. 

Health Culture (140 West Fifty-eighth 
street, New York ) 
| 


human progress in 


wants articles on health 


and the art or science of 


living. 

Collier’s (416 West Thirteenth street, New 
York ) 
terial to 


at present particularly needs short ma- 
be used in the back of the magazine 
personality sketches, etc. 


} 
90 ' 


Housekeeping (119 West Fortieth 
street, New York ) especially needs some good 
young-love stories. 

Triple-X ( Robbinsdale, Minn.) in a depart- 
ment entitled, “‘ Speaking of Men,” is featuring 
biographical stories of men who have had un- 
usually adventurous experiences — adventurers, 


frontiersmen, explorers, soldiers of fortune, 
and others who have had exceptionally romantic 
1 ’ Tl 1 1 : . : 
lives hese sketches are illustrated with un- 


conventional photographs and are limited to 
1,500 words. Triple-X pays a minimum of two 
cents a word, immediately on acceptance, for 


sketches for this department. The magazine is 


also in need of thrilling action stories, of from 
5,000 to 15,000 words, although longer manu- 
scripts of still being 


exceptional merit are 


bought. 

The most pressing need of True Confessions 
Magazine ( Robbinsdale, Minn.) is for stories 
of from 1,500 to 3,000 words, of special appeal 
to feminine readers, written in the first person 
and dealing with [ 


some picturesque phase of 


real or intimate life. They must not be hung 
upon mere trivial commonplaces, but must be 
based upon occurrences that will catch and hold 
the interest of The 
first-person 
confessional stories up to 7,500 words in length, 
but its special need is for shorter contributions. 


thousands of readers. 


magazine, of course, welcomes 





Child Life (536 South Clark street, Chi- 
cago ) is somewhat overstocked with material 
just now, but the editors are always glad to 
see really humorous stories, of from 800 to 
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1,600 words, and clever feature pages that do 


appeal to children. They do not want verse, 


nor fairy tales. 


Horse ( Santa Fe, N. M.) 
which does not pay for contributions 


The Laughing 
will he 
glad to receive sketches, articles, and poems, 
which are 


the subjects of Southwestern 01 


Mexican in flavor. 

The Mystery Magazine ( 166 West Tw 
third street, New York ) reports that it is not 
in the market for manuscripts of any kind at 
the present time. 
The Golfers’ Magazine (344 Monadnock 
Block, Chicago ) is always open for good ma 
terial pertaining to golf. 
The 


way, 


True Magazine ( 1926 Broad 


New York ) 
ior the best short 


Story 
dollars eacil 


tor its 


will pay two 


humorous anecdotes 


department, “ Laughs from Life,” or two cents 


a word for accepted stories exceeding 1 O6 
words. 


The 


avenue, New York ) needs at the present time 


Love Story Magazine (79 Seventh 
love stories, of about 5,000 words, packed with 


human interest. Dramatic situations wid 
strong plots are wanted, with love, laughter, 


and tears. 


The Book 


street, Chicago ) will in the future pay on ac- 


10 Story ( 538 South Dearborn 


ceptance for all sex stories. Non-sex stories 


of which it is far less in need, will be paid 


for on publication. 


Triple-X 
for two or three good stories of the Northwest 
Mounted filled 


and containing from 10,000 to 25,000 words 


( Robbinsdale, Minn.) is looking 


Police, with thrilling action, 


Life (598 Madison avenue, New York ) 1s 
again offering prizes of $500, $300, $150, and 
$50 for the best titles to the centre-page car- 
The ce 


toon in its issue for October 23. 


ntest 
will close at noon, December 30. 


Poems in competition for the fifth annual 
prize of $100 offered by the Nation ( 20 Vesey 
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street, New York ) should be submitted be 


tween Thanksgiving Day and New 
Day. 

Triple-X Magazine ( Robbinsdalk Minn 
offers prizes of ten, seven, and three dollars 
for the three best tabloid tales of thrilling 
experiences published each month in “ The 
Reader’s Rodeo.” The stories must be first 


person narratives, told in less than 500 words 


and must be accompanied by a snaps 

the author, preferably in som¢ il 
Martha Ostenso, a school teachet M 

toba, twenty-four years old, has w l 

$13,500 prize for a first novel offered joint] 

by Dodd, Mead, & Co., the Pictorial Review 

and the Famous Players-Lasky Corpora 


Miss Ostenso was born in Norway, and cat 
with her parents to Minnesot: 


two years old. 


offered b tl 


Boylston street, Boston ) fo 


The Stratford 
Monthly ( 23 


the best poem published in 


$100 prize 


the magazine 3 
August, and September 
has been Miriam P 
fo: “ Lilith,” published in the July issue, and 


the issues for July, 


divided between omeroy, 


Keene Wallis, for “ Bughouse Square,” pul 
lished in the September issue. Thi ext 
quarterly prize will be awarded in Januar; 
There is no limitation of spac: theme 

The third annual prize of $25, offered 


Dr. Mary 


Order of 


McKibben 


Bookfellows, for the best poem 


Harper, throug! tht 


a bird or a flower, has been awarded to Lucik 
Kendrick, for her poem, “ March Pipes.” 


Pearson’s Magazine has awarded the prizes 


in its recent contest as follows Best short 
story : first prize ($500) to “Curtain,” by 
Francis Edwards Faragoh second  priz¢ 
($150) to “The Tree in the Forest,” hy 


Worth Tuttle ; third prize ($100 ) to “Week 
End,” by Dashiell 
($50) to “ The Distant 
Edwards Faragoh. Poetry : first prize 
Ralph Mortimer 
($100) to 
Clement Wood ; third prize ( $50 ) 
Smiling Eves the Earth I Found,” by 


Hammett fourth prize 


Street,” by Francis 
($200 ) 
to * Oxen,” by Jones * sec 
Birmingham,” by 


to “ With 
Audrey 


ond prize 
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Singleton ; fourth prize ($25) to “ Listen, 
Lem,” by Dwight Hampton ( Isidor Lipton ). 
all on the general theme, “ What [s 
first 


Gannett ; second prize 


Wrong with American Journalism” 
ize ($250), L. S. 
$100 ), B. H. Haggin ; third prize ($50 ), 

Roy L. McCardell ; fourth prize ( $25 ), Wil- 

iam Dwight Chandler. 


—_—— 


The Theatre Guild of Boston has awarded 


ts prize of $100 for the best long play of 
American life to Margaret Penney, for “ Her 
Mother.” 


| du whter's 


Prize offers still open 


Py R Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism : For the American novel 
blished during the year which shall best present 





ne atmosphere of American life and the 
man- 
hood, $1,000: for the original American play, per- 
formed in New York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste, and good 

ners, $1,000 ; for the best book of the year on 


ghest standard of American manners and 


e history of the United States, $2,000 ; for the best 


American biography teaching patriotic and unselfish 


services to the people, illustrated by an eminent 
xample, $1,000 ; for the best volume of verse pub- 
shed during the year by an American author, 
$1,00 \lso, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to 


$3,000 and a $soo medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
inder the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 


Nominations of candidates must be made in writing 
before February 1 of each year, addressed to 
the Secretary of Columbia University, New York, on 


ns that may be obtained on application to the 


retary of the University. 


Hart, Schaffner and Marx frizes of $1,000, $500, 


$3 and $200 for the four best studies in the eco- 
Particulars 


mic field submitted by June 1, 1925. 


Tune WRITER. 


Prize of $2,000, in addition to royalty, offered by 
srothers for the best novel submitted be- 
Particulars in July Writer 
offered by John 
production of three 


Prizes amounting to $100,000 
Golden for the discovery and 


selected by a jury of two hundred 


prize plays, to be 
lramatic critics and editors in 150 cities of the United 
manuscripts submitted by December 31. 
September WRITER. 


States from 
Particulars in 

Prize of £100 for the best book of travel-adven- 
Duckworth & Company, 
December 31. Particulars in July 


ture, offered by competi- 
tion closing 
WRITER. 

of $6,000 offered through Lake Forest 
Illinois, for the best book sub- 
January 1, 1925. May 


Bross prize 
liege, religious 
mitted 
W RITER. 


before Particulars in 











Prizes amounting to $2,000, open to any one con- 
nected in any way with the textile industry, offered 
by the American Wovwl and Cotton Reporter, for the 
best stories connected with the various branches of 
the industry. Particulars in January Writer. 

Semi-annual prizes of $100 offered by Physical Cul- 
ture for the most beautiful photographs, with an 
additional prize of $5 for the best photograph pub- 
lished each month. Particulars in January Writer. 

Prize of $50 offered by Mrs. Jeanne Robert Foster 
for the best ballad dealing with present-day life and 
present-day interpretations of the elements that make 
ballads, contest to close December 1s, and entries to 
be sent to Mrs. Alice Hunt Bartlett, 27 West Sixty- 
seventh street, New York. 
WRITER 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the Chicago North Shore 


Festival for the best orchestral composition submitted 


Particulars in August 


by January 1, 1925. 
WRITER. 
. 


Particulars in September 
Prizes of $30 and $20 offered by George Foster 
Howell, for the two best essays on “ The Humane 
lreatment of the Horse,” submitted 
Animals not later than December 31. 
September Writer. 
Near East Relief prizes of $50 for the best article 
the orphanage work of the Near East Relief pub- 
lished in some magazine between 


» Our Dumb 


Particulars in 





June, 1924, and 
January, 1925, and prizes of $200, $100, and $so for 
the best 
Golden 
during November or December, 1924, contest closing 
D Particulars in May WRiter. 


December 31. 
Prize of $25 in a radio joke contest offered by Cap 


article, fiction or verse, on international 


Rule Sunday published in magazine 


some 


Billy’s Whiz Bang, contest closing February 1, 
WRITER. 
of $so offered by the Harvard School of Edu- 


19 Particulars in October 


Prize 
ation at Harvard University for an official song. 


T 


Particulars in February WRITER. 


Prizes amounting to $1,600 offered by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. Particulars from Mrs. 
Edwin B. Garrigues, 1527 Spruce street, Philadelphia, 
Penr 

Prize f $2,500, to be awarded in 1923 and every 


three years thereafter, and an annual prize of $30, 
ered by the Chicago Trust Company for the best 
tribution on any subject relating to business de- 


velopment and the modern trust company. Par 


ticulars in the August Writer. 
Maurice 


best scenarios depicting the Frenchwoman as she is 


Tourneur prize of 170,000 francs for the 
a clever and happy companion, a devoted wife, an 


xcellent, economical housekeeper, and an admirable 
ther. Particulars in March Writer. 
Prizes amounting to $5,000 for the best suggestions 
for a title to Arthur Stringer’s radio story now run- 
ng in the Photoplay Magazine. Particulars in July 
WRITER 
Prize offered by the Poet's Guild for the best 


May Day 
pril 10, 1925. Particulars in July Writer 


poem on childhood, contest extended 1o 
Prizes amounting to $50 in a star 


ed by the Aries Book Club, of Buffalo, contest 


poem contest, 
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closing December 15. WRITER. 
Arthur Lazarus prize of $100 for the best essay on 


* How to Meet the 


Particulars in July 


Rising Tide of Prejudice,” all 


manuscripts to reach the office of the American 


Hebrew by January Particulars in November 





WRITER 

Prize of $100 offered by the Forest Theatre, Ca L. 
Calif., for an original plot suited for presentat 
its utdoor stage, competition closing Feb: 
Particulars in November Writer. 

Nashville prize of $100, Ward-Belmont prize of 
$s ind Presbyterian Bookstore prize f § for 
roems published in the Fugitive during 1924. Par- 
ticulars in July Writer 

Annual prize of $50 offered by the Overland 
Monthly and Out West Magazine for the best short 
story published in the magazine during the yea 


Particulars in March WRiTeER. 

Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Nation, 
poems to be submitted between Thanksgiving Day 
and New Year’s Day of each year. 
February, 1923, WRITER. 


Particulars in 
Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina ; 

Prize of $250 ; Southern 
Society’s Prize of $25 ; Henry E. 
$25 ; Sky Lark Prize of $10 — all offered annuall 
Particulars in January, 1923, WRITER. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Maga: 
zine ( Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 
advanced competition and a beginner’s competition. 

Monthly prizes offered by Science and Invention 


Blindman Prize of $100; 


Harman Prize 


for the best articles on “ Electricity on the Car,” 
and for suggestions for the “‘ How to Make It 
department ; also for the best wrinkle, formula 
recipe — some good method of doing things in of 
about the laboratory Particulars in February 
WRITER 

Monthly 
humor, offered by Science and Invention, 53 Park 
place, New York. Particulars in September WRITER 

Monthly prizes amounting to $1,000 offered by 
Science and Invention, 53 Park place, New York, 
for ideas told briefly in sketches and pictures. Par- 
ticulars in December WRITER. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Natural 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June WRITER. 

Monthly prizes of $25 offered by Station WLW for 
the best radio dealing with Americanism contests 
closing the first of each month, and manuscripts to 
be sent to Radio Department, Crosley Manufactur- 
Particulars in December 


contests amounting to $50 for scientific 


ing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


WRITER. 

Annual international prize essay contest of $1,000, 
fered by Orient, 132 Nassau street, New York 
Subject for 1924, “ World Renaissance.” Particulars 
in September Writer. Also a prize of $25 with each 


issue of Orient for the best contribution, prosé 
to the “ East and West” section of t 
magazine. Particulars in January Writer. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100, offered in Eng 
land for the best work of imaginative literature in 


poetry, 
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English prose or 


that 


poetry by an author under forty 


years of age is published during the previous 
twelve months 
The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize { Englis Lit 
erature V ie to 10 ofiered annuatiy by the Brit 
sh Acade Particulars in May W RITER 
Weekly I r flered v the bostor ost tor 
r 7 ] } ‘ ’ ' hx . 
1 u 6S es \A me lay 
Parti ars May WRITER 
- > 
: Tepe . or : P 
WRITERS OF THE DAY 
. 1" , 
Miria \llen de Fore p 
N vere on Twilight Trail ' it in 
Sunset r july and August, private lite 
Mrs. Maynard Shipley, het ‘ 
lecture itural science t 
Cience Haldema -Juli Litt] Blu 
Book series. Mrs. Shipley 
elphia S&S, went to Wellesk Colles 
t Ca received an \ B deg tron | mpl 
University in 1911, and did graduate work i 
Envlisl t the University of Pennsylvania in 
IOi2 She was tor two vears a staf! writer 
the Philadelphia North American, and has don 
: , , Tar 
free-lance work tor other newspapers in Phi 
adelphia and in Bostor She has also done a 
great deal oft advertising vritit nd house- 
organ editing For three ears sl | 
Central California correspondent for the Fed- 


erated Press. of Chicago Most of Mrs Ship 


ey s published work is in verse, whi as beet 
printed in Poetry, and in other special and 
general magazines, and in several anthologies 


A play of hers, “ Angels’ Flight,” was produced 


by the Telegraph Hill Plavers il san Frat 
cisco last March. Mrs. Shipk 1 ill her 
writing, except verse, directhy 1 the tym 
writer. In writing stories she usually carries 
the story in her mind for weeks or months until 
when she gets to the machine she vs she i 
simply dictating to herself. She adds that an 
odd thing with her is that frequently sh 
dreams whole stories or poems 1 when she 
has written them out they usually sell immedi- 
ately ‘Nowhere on Twilight Trail” was a 
“ wish-fulfilment dream” of another variety 


about four vears ago Mrs. Shipley wrote out 
a description of her ideal of a California home, 
year ago she built a story 


and then about a 


around the description 


C. G. Milham. whose story, “ His Doctor,” 
was published in the August issue of the Ladies’ 


Home Journal, was born in a little village on 
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the Hudson River, but has lived most of his 
life at Brooklyn, N. Y. 


sophomore 


Aiter finishing his 
Dartmouth College Mr. 
Milham entered the advertising field, and from 


year at 


For about fif- 
teen years he was on the staff of several news- 


New York, 


this turned to newspaper work. 


and around 


papers in was editor 
several trade papers, and then re-entered 
the advertising field. Since 1921 he has been 


All Year Club 
f Southern California, with headquarters at 
Los The 


nization which 


he Executive Secretary of the 


Angeles club is an advertising or- 


is telling the world something 


the attractiveness of Southern California. 


Mr. Milham’s first published stories appeared 


e Pictorial Review about fifteen vears ago. 
came an interval until 1921, when his 


appeare d 


\llstorv, and 


in Everybody's, the Argosy- 
Way Tales. Mr. Milham 


poems, and articles at periods 


side 
stories. 
1 1 4 } 

vhen he can relax somewhat from business 
written 


} 


His poems are for his own amusement. 
een submitted for publication 
stories Mr. Milham first plots 


ideas in his then 


1} : 
und have never 
In writing his 


it 


mind, and writes them 


out on the typewriter, revising as he goes along 
end is reached, the story is in 


its final form 


—_—_-—— oe —— 
LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 


publishers of the period- 


I 
ntaining 


the following reference list 


. Readers who send to the 


ils indexed for ‘copies of the 


ate if 
| periodicals ¢ 


the articles mentioned in 


will confer a favor if they will mention THe WriteR.] 


KS WITH KATHERINE Mansi \. R. Orag 
{ t for No ‘ 
Tur Weti-M e Pay REcONS!I K Bra 
‘ Matthews ( ti for Novembe 
LAM} ANT H Fe »F SHAKSPERFE (y iel 
| 1 Cent for Novembe 


November 
H. G. Wetts anp Vor 


Albert Guérard Scribner’s for November 
Wuy Nove.ts Poays Are “ MutTiLatepd” FOR 
e SCREEN Ea Hudson Motion Picture Maga 
N ve he 
How “WHat Price GLory Was WrRiTTEN. 
W portraits of Maxwell Anderson and Laurence 
Stallings. Current Opinion for November 
Artuur Rimpavup. With portrait. Current Ofin- 
for November 
Epwarp Carpenter at Ercuty. With portrait 


Current Opinion for November. 
Hvuco Ltvep. 
Nicholas for 


Illustrated Hilde 


N wember 


Wuere Victor 


garde Hawthorne. St 
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THe Sincie Portent or Cart Sanpeurc. Gor 
Double Dealer for October. 


Weis Doubl 


ham B. Munson. 


Josern Conran, Julius Friend. 
Dealer for October. 

Heinricu Heine tHE Port anp Mustcat Critic 
Illustrated. Musical f 
October 23. 


Tue Anarote WHO Was FRANCE. 


Clarence Lucas. Courier for 


With 


Literary Digest for November 1. 

How Hamitron Ho tt Discoverep Corra Harris 
Literary Digest for November 15. 

Tue Cottectep Yeats. Thomas Walsh. Cor 
monweal for November 19. 

Can Women Svucceep 1N Mopern JOURNALISM 


Mrs. Winifred Black. 


Editor and Publisher for No 


vember 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


The Nobel prize for Literature for 1924 has 


been awarded to Whladislaw Reymont, oi 
Poland, for his four-volume novel, ‘ Polish 
Peasants,” published between 1904 and 1909 


Sir Gilbert 


automobil 


Parker was knocked down by a1 


seri yusl V 


at Aiken, S. C., but not 


injured. Sir Gilbert is in Aiken, revising the 


manuscript of his latest novel, and will sta 
there for the Winter 

The announcemert of the award of th 
$25,000 prize offered by Raphael Herman, of 


Washington, for the best educational plan 


produce world peace will be made December & 


Professor George Pierce Baker, whose “ 47 


} 
Workshop” at Harvard has been famous, is 
Yale, 


for the establishment of 


roing to 


dollar gift 


which has received a million 
a depart 
ment of dramatic art. 
Frost will leave the 
\mherst 


Robert 


lish at College at the end of the 


academic year, to go to the University of 


Michigan, where he has been 


given a life 
fellowship. In accepting the fellowship Pro 
iessor Frost feels that he will be able not oaly 


to write, but also te 


carry on, as he 
at Amherst, his theory of 


h is donk 
* detached 
tion,” in which the students are encouraged to 


ect Ca 


do more and more work for themselves wid to 


cxpect trom the teacher more of gu‘dance 


than of tutoring, 


Che American Academy of Arts and Letters 
meeting elected five new 


Albert J. 
Downer 


at its annual mem 


bers, including Beveridge and Pro 


Charles 


fess ir 


Hazen, historians. 


ortrait, 


chair of Eng-" 


At the annual meeting of the National In- 


stitute of Arts and Letters, the following 
John C. Van Dyke, 
Louis Betts, 


Aitken, 
Walter Damrosch, and Jesse Lynch Williams, 


ofheers were chosen 


president ; Robert I. 
vice-presidents ; Clayton Hamilton, secretary, 
and Arnold W. 


department of 


Brunner, treasurer. In the 


Hatcher Hughes, 


Thomas, 


literature, 
Julian Street, A. E. 


and Carl van Doren were elected as new mem- 


Arthur Train, 
bers. 

Alice Duer Miller has been elected president 
of the Authors’ Guild of the Authors’ League 
of America. Other 


officers are : Vice-presi- 


dents, Gelett Burgess, Edna Ferber and Ben 
Ames Williams ; secretary, Le Roy Scott 
treasurer, Juliet Wilbur Tompkins. 

Durham University, in England, has con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Letters on 
Miss Violet Paget 

“William Dean Howells,’ by Oscar W 
Firkins, is published by the Harvard Univer- 

Ford Madox Ford's “ Joseph Conrad \ 


Personal Remembrance,” is 


published 


Little, Brown, & Co. 


he Genius of Style,” by W. C. Brownell 


( Charles Scribner’s Sons ), consists of essays 


on “Order and Movement,” “ Manner an 
Personality,’ “ The Art of Prose.” “ English 
Prose Tradition,” “ Present-Day Uses — So 


cial and Personal,” and “ Present-Day Uses 


Art and Letters.” 
‘Writing by Types,” by Albert 
and Others ( The 


C. Bau 
Century Company ), is a 


composition manual for college students 
treating of the critical essay, the feature arti- 
cle, the editorial, the interview, the famil 


essay, and other types of 


writing. 
Best British Short Stories of 4,” 
Edward J. O’Brien and John Cour 
nos, is published by Small, Maynard, & | 


“* The 1923-24, and the Year 
Book of 


America,” edited by 
Burns Mantle, is published by Small, May- 


Best Play s of 


the Drama in 


nard, & Co. 
* The 


Garesche, S 


Training of Writers,” by Edward F 
J., is published by the Macmillan 
Company. 
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“The English Novel of Today,” by Gerald 
Gould, is published in London 
“ Marse Watterson 


( George H. 


Henry,” by Henry 
Doran Company ), is a reprint 
yf an autobiography first published five years 
ago 

“Forty Years in Newspaperdom,” by Milton 
\. McRae 


tions of the president of the Scripps-McRae 


( Brentano ), gives the recollec 


newspaper syndicate 


Mead, & 
Modern Literature,” 


Dodd. 


Harcourt, brace, 


Thoreau Bachelor 
translated by an Wyck Brooks. 


Bazalvette, 


1 


P. Putnam's Sons publish “ The Reviev 


by L. St editor of 
Spectator. continuing the autobios 
which Mr 


| ivihg . 


Heart 


European Literature 

Lentury, by Benedett { 

Douglas Alfred 
‘ 


series oO! studies of the liter 


Ainslie | 


Italy, Spain, Germany, © 1 
Way 


al i M 


ad Viagazilkt 


Maker > 


Stratford Con 


Magazines 
john E 


is a Survey O! Tre] : tative 


* Some 
Drewry ( The 
\merical 
magazines, with person tcl of the 
editors 

* The Literary Spoth 
Qoran 
essays on contemporary 
including Booth Tarkington 
Edna Ferber, Edwin Arli 
Amy Lowell, Edna St. \ 


Stuart P. 


reorgc ri 


Company ) 1s a 


Sherman, with 
Farrar and caricatures 
Che essays were ori 


Bookman. 


“Dead Reckonings in Fiction,” by Dorothy 


Brewster and Angus 
Green, & Co.), is a criticism modern fictior 


and the principles behind it 


by John Castle, 


anonymous 


Burrell ( Longmans, 


“The Essay : How to Study and Write It,” 
by D. Davis Farrington, is published by the 
Johnson Publishing Co., of Richmond. 

“ Marbacka,” by Selma Lagerl6f, translated 
Swanston Howard ( Doubleday, 
Page, & Co.), is an autobiography telling of 
the author’s childhood. 


by Velma 


delivered at 
Columbia University last winter are published 
in book form by the Company, 
Contem- 


Clayton Hamilton's lectures 
Macmillan 
under the title, “ Conversations on 
porary Drama.” 

“A Short Survey of Czech Literature,” by 


Chudoba, is published by E. P. Dutton & 


E. P. Dutton & Co. publish “ The Dickens 
Encyclopedia,” Hay- 


reference to 


prepared by Arthur L. 


ward, giving an alphabetical 
every character and place mentioned in Dick- 
ens’s novels and_ stories, with 


explanatory 
notes on obscure allusions and phrases. 

Little, Brown, & Co. have brought out a 
new and enlarged editicn of “ A Dictionary of 
by Frank J. Wilstach. 

Dutton & Co. have published a new 
Walker’s “ Rhyming 
in which the spellings have been modernized, 


Similes,” 
E. P 
edition of Dictionary,” 
the definitions have been rewritten, and twenty 

thousand words have been added. 

Pascal Covici, publisher, has removed to 208 
South Wabash avenue, Chicago. 

( Mrs. 
estate 


Frances Hodgson Burnett Frances 


Eliza Townsend ) left an 


valued at 
> 150,000, 

Helen Woodruff left her estate, 
valued at $100,000, entirely to her husband. 


Smith 


The estate of Joseph Conrad is valued at 


> 100,000, 
McArthur died at 


October 28, aged fifty-eight. 


Peter London, Ontario, 
Gabriel Faure died in Paris November 4, 
aged seventy-nine. 
Henry Cabot Lodge died in Boston Novem- 
ber 9, aged seventy-four. 
Sir Archibald Geikie died at Haslemere, 
England, November 11, aged eighty-eight. 
Giacomo Puccini died in Brussels November 


29, aged sixty-six. 














